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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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WHAT WE MAY LEAEN FROM THE OLD COUNTRIES, 

Many years before this Journal came into existence the Editor of 
the Foreign Department, Miss Dock, had visited a number of the coun- 
tries of Europe and had commenced to study nursing conditions in the 
Old World. For the past five years she has given this subject constant 
thought in connection with her work for this Journal, the last year 
and a half having been spent in extensive travel abroad, visiting hospitals 
and making most interesting investigations into the conditions of nursing 
education and the nurse's status, until now she has become the best 
authority on the whole broad nursing question in Europe that we have in 
the profession to-day. 

Miss Dock is still in Germany, and her comments on the Worcester- 
Harvard situation were written in the conservative atmosphere of the 
Old World, and all who read cannot fail to see that following after such 
strange gods as Dr. Worcester and his kind can only lead to a loss of 
professional independence quite at variance with all our ideas of liberty 
in America. Miss Dock says: 

"It is a question whether it is more grotesque or calamitous that 
one of our greatest universities, in deciding to found a college of nursing, 
should have elected to place at its head one so ill-informed upon his 
subject and so out of touch with its tendencies, educationally and col- 
lectively, as is the man chosen to direct this piece of preeminently 
woman's work. 

" From the ridiculous interviews with the press in which Dr. Wor- 
cester calmly appropriates as his own ideas all those developments of 
nursing which quiet and serious nurses have been evolving and perfect- 
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ing for the last fifty years, down to the remarkable circular bearing his 
name — all, all is vanity, as the preacher saith. 

" We find it distinctly irritating (but perhaps this is beneath us) 
to read his manifestos on what he calls ' Surface Nursing.' Might not 
an unprejudiced layman suppose from these solemn expoundings that 
no nurses had ever been taught to ' do up' their patients before Dr. Wor- 
cester made known his discoveries to a grateful world? What if real 
nurses went about the earth describing their methods in such inflated 
style ? 

"We have all seen the pleased surprise of the patient when the 
nurse washes his ears and wipes them dry, but we do not issue bulletins 
about it. 

" To go to more serious details, it seems entirely a misfortune that 
the head of our Nursing College could go about England, confer with 
such veterans of ripe and gracious character as Miss Louisa Stevenson, 
who has spent a lifetime in advancing the cause of liberal culture, reject 
the results of her experience, come home, and quote only the three- 
centuries' old notions of a group of men who, however wise and weighty 
they may be in other ways, hold only views as to the education, social 
position, and economic rights of women which a good, sensible American, 
and a good, sensible Briton too, would be ashamed of. 

" The English movement for State registration is opposed by three 
classes of people — namely, first, a small minority of earnest and sincere 
men and women who, though conscientious, see conditions only as they 
were forty years ago; next, lordly gentlemen of the type mentioned 
above; last, the commercial element, which is the same the world over. 
But Dr. Worcester goes through England without learning this, comes 
home to oppose State examination, and issues a circular advocating 
' graded certificates' to be given by a voluntary Examining Board which 
shall 'guarantee the fitness of nurses, who are recommended by their 
schools, in the different departments of nursing.' 

" We must confess that the English language when thus used seems 
made to bewilder, and it may be that we do not find the idea, but if 
' graded certificates' really means what it says, then we can only remark 
that never would we have expected to hear this proposition made in 
America, where people are supposed to have a sense of the ludicrous. It 
has been advanced in England by men whose birth and opportunities 
have deprived them of the least glimmer of a sense of humor, and we 
are more than ever convinced that the absence of this quality in the 
mental make-up is pitiable. 

"Unfortunately for their theory, nurses cannot be kept sorted like 
piles of towels. No doubt it would save much trouble if they could. 
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Voluntary examination given by a voluntary board, which we suppose 
this circular means by ' some central Examining Board/ has been proved 
by experience to be a failure in bringing order out of chaos and in estab- 
lishing a definite and accepted minimum of training. What else is the 
lesson of the history of the British Nurses' Association? In the testi- 
mony given before the select committee of the House of Commons it was 
clearly shown that voluntary registration could not enforce its standards 
and could not secure general recognition of its minimum requirements. 
Voluntary registration has been tried in Australia under the most favor- 
able possible circumstances ; that is, a goodly number of the hospital au- 
thorities, the physicians, and the nurses have worked harmoniously to- 
gether to give it a fair trial, and they report it a failure for the simple 
reason that the very element which needs the prod and the spur cannot 
be brought under control or made to comply with the demands of an 
enlightened public opinion. The Australian journals speak definitely of 
aiming at State registration, which, in New Zealand, shows only satisfac- 
tory results by having established a definite measuring-scale in the 
training of the nurse. 

"But Dr. Worcester seems not to know any of this. Sad, too, as 
well as droll, is it to see anyone so unaware of the actual status of 
nursing educational movements as to come back to America and advocate 
a form of organization found abroad simply because it has 'been of 
great service' there. Could anything be more inconsequential? Be- 
cause a form of organization has been useful in countries where the 
entire position of women is far less advantageous than in ours, why are 
we to suppose it will be useful here ? 

"As a matter of hard, daily fact, the kind of organization which 
Dr. Worcester admires, of 'medical and lay instructors, managers and 
trustees, benefactors' of training-schools and the training-schools them- 
selves, all in one grand mixture, only works fairly well in New Zealand 
and Australia, where every woman as well as man has legal status in the 
possession of her ballot, but it is a failure so far as reaching the very 
people who need it most is concerned, as the schools of low standards 
are not reached in this way, and Australia is now looking towards the 
more compelling influence of the State to accomplish what voluntary 
registration has failed to do. In every other country (and ours is one of 
them in spite of our freedom) this kind of organization only results in 
the complete subordination of the nurses and stifling of their opinions. 
What really happens is that the men fall to quarrelling with one another 
over the women's work, and nothing gets done. 

"Dr. Worcester quotes Holland, but as a matter of history this 
mixed organization in Holland has no better results to show than we 
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have attained in America by our unmixed forms. By this remark we 
do not mean to disparage either their results or our own. The Wilhel- 
mina Hospital shows a standard of training second to none in other 
countries, but this was not brought about by a mixed organization, but 
by the courage and brains of Miss Reynvaan, the first matron, whose 
ideals have been carried on by her successor, Miss Kruysse. Miss C. A. 
La Bastide Baarslag, herself one of the women whom to know is to 
admire and respect deeply, wrote to the International Council in Buffalo, 
' To Miss Reynvaan, late matron of the Wilhelmina Hospital, belongs the 
honor of having brought about a thorough reorganization in the nursing 
world' (of Holland). She wrote further, 'We urgently want State 
registration and fervently hope that this new century will fulfil this 
righteous desire in a not too far-off future.' 

" We are of the opinion that outside of the Wilhelmina and a small 
group of the best hospitals there is just as much variety and incoherence 
in Dutch training as in other countries, and the same absence of a 
recognized measuring-staff as to subjects taught. 

" In the matter of effective organizations we have nothing to learn 
from the Old World and need imitate nothing there. Even Europeans, 
who are little inclined to admire American ways and who fear that in 
our training the ' eternal womanly' is not enough emphasized, admit the 
superior freedom of American women and the superior effectiveness and 
untrammelledness of the organizations of American nurses. 

"What we may learn abroad to endless extent is, sympathy with 
the struggles of the human race, understanding of different phases of 
development, recognition of the inner bond which unites all nations. 
And endless lessons may we take to ourselves in character: Womanly, 
deep, unselfish, dutiful are the characters of the nurses of the old 
countries. 

" But in questions of the organization of workers, the control of 
women's work by men, and the best ways of attaining higher educational 
standards for women, we have nothing to learn there except — what to 
beware of." 



AN ANNUAL COMPLAINT. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not receive a letter from somebody 
complaining about something the Journal management has done or has 
failed to do. We propose to follow the example of the "worm that 
turns," and at least once a year tell our readers something about the 
trials of editing a magazine, and especially a magazine for nurses. 

One of our greatest trials comes from the fact that the nature of the 
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nurse's work makes constant changes of the addresses of our subscribers 
a necessary condition. With the most careful supervision errors will 
occur in our office, but many of these would be prevented if our sub- 
scribers would give more careful attention to their mail when changing 
from place to place. 

When a letter is not delivered it is returned to our office, and when 
magazines are not delivered the Post-Office Department notifies the pub- 
lisher by postal that a Journal is being held addressed to so and so. In 
this way we know just how careless many nurses are ; it is not a matter 
of speculation, we have the facts. 

It is not an unusual thing for the postmaster in some far-distant 
place to write to our business manager: "Do not send any more copies 

of The American Journal of Nursing to Miss . She 

has gone to California. There are already four copies here waiting her 
instructions and the money to forward." This nurse evidently did not 
know that second-class matter requires extra postage, because after six 
months or more she writes a rousing letter to our business manager in 
which she says that she subscribed to the Journal in the beginning of 
the year and has never received but one copy, and that if she can't have 
her Journals she would like her money back, etc. Then follow explana- 
tions, and in the end comes a very polite apology for her carelessness 
in having neglected to notify the Journal office that she had gone to 
California to live. 

Letters, receipts, and other matter come back in scores, and are held 
as evidence when the explosion comes, as we know it will sooner or later. 

Occasionally the Journal is late in going to press, but when sub- 
scribers do not receive their copies by the middle of the month they 
should write at once to the business manager at the Philadelphia office 
stating the fact, but first be quite sure that the address has not been 
changed. Magazines of every kind are not forwarded without extra 
postage. 

Nurses who are living or travelling in foreign countries need to be 
very exact in their instruction to the business office, and to be very 
sure they understand the postal laws in the countries in which they are 
moving about. 

Another cause of much trouble in our office comes from the fact 
that there are at least six business houses in Philadelphia by the name of 
Lippincott besides the Journal's publisher, the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. There is only one American Journal of Nursing, and yet the 
favorite form of address with a great number of our correspondents is 
" The Lippincotts, Philadelphia." It is not unusual for a letter to go 
the rounds of all the other firms before it falls into the hands of the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, publishers. 
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If letters are addressed to The American Journal oe Nursing, 
227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, with or without the name of 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, they will be received promptly and be 
given careful attention. 

Perhaps the fact that the Journal is printed in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the subscriptions and advertising are looked after in the office of the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, and that the editorial office is at Eochester, 
N. Y., where the Editor-in-Chief makes her home, may sometimes cause 
confusion, but those conditions are certainly understood by the alumnse 
members. 

Another source of trouble comes from the fact that so many of 
our contributors constantly forget the date upon which the Journal 
goes to press. We close our pages — that is, we send the last of the copy 
to the printer — on the twentieth of the month preceding the date of 
issue. That means, however, that the material for each number must 
be in the hands of the Editor-in-Chief at Eochester much earlier in the 
month — all solid papers not later than the first, all long reports not later 
than the fifteenth, and between the fifteenth and the twentieth only 
very brief items can be added. But it is not an unusual occurrence for 
the Editor to be wakened in the middle of the night of the twenty-seventh 
to find a messenger shivering at the door with a special delivery letter 
containing a report of a meeting held three weeks before, and a com- 
mand to " publish without fail in the next number of the Journal." 

Then there are still many contributors who persist in writing on 
both sides of the sheet, and others who send the most delightful bits of 
news all mixed up in a personal letter crossed and recrossed, and still 
others who never by any chance date anything, and a wonderful company 
who seem to think the whole world knows their street number. To 
correct these errors requires the Editor's personal attention and takes 
an amount of time and energy that could be spent in original work for 
the Journal if everybody everywhere would be a little more careful. 

There are still other things that we could complain about, but, after 
all has been said that could be said, the pleasures of being the Editor of 
this particular nursing Journal so outweigh the trials that we postpone 
the rest until next year. 



THE SUMMEE CONFEEENCE IN OEEGON 

The Section on District Nursing is to be an interesting feature of 
the Conference of Charities at Portland, Ore., July 15 to 21. Because of 
the Lewis and Clarke Exposition railroad rates will be very greatly re- 
duced and many nurses will be able to take a trip to the Pacific coast who, 
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ordinarily, would find the expense too great. Miss Hitchcock, the chair- 
man of the District Nursing Section, and Miss Darner are arranging a 
very interesting programme, which will be announced in the Journal 
later. There is a prospect of a large and most interesting gathering of 
people at this' conference, and the attractions of the exposition alone will 
be well worth the journey. 

We wish nurses realized more keenly their obligations to their pro- 
fession as well as to the public and were alive to their opportunities in all 
the great problems of philanthropy. When the gates are opened, as they 
have been by the Conference of Charities, and nurses are asked to come 
in and work side by side with the great reformers of the age, there should 
be no lagging behind, but a great body should respond — not just a few. 
With knowledge and opportunity action should follow. 



THE CONGKESS OP NUESES IN WASHINGTON 

The meetings of the Superintendents' Society and the Associated 
Alumnae are to be held in Washington, D. C, during the first week in 
May. 

It is not too early for members to begin to arrange their plans to 
attend, and without doubt this will be the greatest gathering of nurses 
since the meeting in Buffalo. Both associations are arranging most in- 
teresting programmes. Washington will be seen at its very best at this 
date, and with the reductions in railroad transportation that will be 
secured a great company of nurses should be able to attend. We shall 
be able to give the full programme for the week in the April Journal, 
and call the attention of our readers to the official announcements in this 
issue. 



PKOGEESS OF EDUCATION 

In the department of Training-School Items will be found a copy 
of the circular letter issued by the North Carolina State Board of Nurse 
Examiners to the superintendents of training-schools. We understand 
that the prospect is fair of establishing a preliminary nursing depart- 
ment, as the circular suggests, at the State Normal and Industrial College 
at Greensboro, as the leading educators in North Carolina are in sym- 
pathy with the movement. 

California is also moving in the direction of a nursing college. The 
State nurses' association decided to take steps towards organizing a 
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nursing department in connection with the California University Sum- 
mer School, but it was found that the time was too short in which to 
make satisfactory plans for the coming summer, as the department opens 
in June, so the whole scheme is to be held over until another year. The 
association will organize a lecture course for the benefit of its members, 
and the committee in charge will in the meantime stimulate interest in 
the subject of higher education in every possible way. 

The central preliminary school idea seems to be growing, and we 
believe eventually we shall see a department of nursing in connection 
with all of the institutions for higher education, so that before a pupil 
enters a hospital training-school she will have been prepared, as a 
medical student is prepared, for the more intelligent understanding of 
the practical and manual side of nursing, and that the hospitals will be 
relieved of much of the theoretical instruction that they are now giving. 
The preliminary courses now established in connection with training- 
schools are important steps towards the college or central school plan, 
and we believe it will be developed in the near future. The small hos- 
pitals are quite as important as the large ones, and the nurses in the 
smaller schools must have equal opportunity for a complete nursing 
education. 

The nurses of Xorth Carolina and California are moving in the 
right direction. 



PEOGEESS OP STATE EEGISTEATION 

The California nurses have found it necessary to make some very 
radical changes in their bill since it was first drafted. In the first bill a 
board was asked for to be appointed by the Governor on very much the 
same lines as the Maryland bill. Then it was found that, owing to some 
cause for criticism in the administration of the commissions of medicine 
and pharmacy, the establishment of a new commission for nurses would 
meet with opposition. California has a Board of Eegents, and it was 
decided to change that portion of the bill and substitute conditions 
similar to those of the New York statute, placing the registration of 
nurses under the Eegents of the University of California, the examiners 
to be nurses selected by the Eegents from nominations made by the 
State nurses' association. 

A small party of nurses have introduced an opposition bill, asking, 
as we understand it, for the appointment of the special nursing com- 
mission upon the lines of the first bill drafted, which the majority have 
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thought it wise to change. Only for this break in the ranks the prospect 
of the successful passage of a registration bill in California is good. 

Eemembering New York's successful issue under exactly those con- 
ditions, we predict a glorious victory for the advocates of the Eegents' 
bill on the Pacific coast. 

A full report of the District of Columbia Nurses' Association is 
given in the Official Department. It seems to be the general feeling 
among the leaders that a successful issue may not be looked for this 
year. 

Illinois is ready for another trial. The State nurses' association 
has been actively at work all the winter, and the members are working 
hard in the interest of a new bill. They have the support of splendid 
men and women outside of the profession. 

Michigan has a splendid bill to be presented this session. It will 
be discussed and finally amended at the State meeting to be held at 
Grand Eapids on March 1. Miss Isabel Mclsaac will be the guest of 
honor and speak on " State Begistration." 

Louisiana is active and hopeful, gaining strength quietly for an- 
other effort to pass a bill in the future. 

The Massachusetts hearing was on February 17. The largest com- 
mittee-room in the State-House was needed to hold the delegation of 
nurses and their friends. Eepresentative Walker, of Brookline, ap- 
peared for the bill, and Eepresentative Walker, of Waltham, against 
it. Dr. Alfred Worcester was conspicuous by his absence. The op- 
position came entirely from those interested in schools for nurses of 
the Waltham type. The nurses refused to accept any standard which 
recognized less than two full years of training in a hospital, and insisted 
that they must have a board of nurse examiners. They have made many 
less vital concessions, but are prepared for defeat this year. During the 
campaign they have made many warm supporters among the legislators 
and physicians, and will not be in the least discouraged if the bill has 
to be withdrawn again. 

Among those who spoke for the bill were President Mary M. Eiddle, 
of the State Nurses' Association ; Dr. Emily Fifield, Dr. George Howard, 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital; ex-President Jones, of the 
Senate; Dr. H. Lincoln Chase, of Brookline; Dr. James Putnam, of 
the nurses' registry at the Medical Library; Dr. Henry C. Baldwin; 
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Miss M. E. P. Davis, chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
association; Dr. Mary E. Jones; Master George S. Ladd, of the State 
Grange; Miss Fisk, trustee of the Maiden Hospital; a representative 
of the State Board of Eegistration in Medicine, and ex-Representative 
Mellen, of Worcester. 

The burden of opposition was borne by Dr. Hugh Cabot, said to 
represent Dr. Alfred Worcester, and others were Dr. James W. Riley; 
John N. Merriam, chairman of the trustees of the Westboro Insane Hos- 
pital and head of the Framingham Nurses' School (Waltham plan) ; 
Dr. Hatch, of Framingham; Dr. Cook, of Natick; Attorney Farr for 
the male nurses; and Eepresentative Staples. Among those who have 
been the staunch supporters of the nurses are Dr. G. H. M. Eowe, of the 
City Hospital; Drs. Cowles and Tuttle, of the McLean Asylum; Dr. 
Mann, of the Homoeopathic Hospital, and others. 

No State has reported a bill passed up to the time of our going to 
press. 

ANOTHER ENGLISH SCHEME TO DEFEAT REGISTRATION 

As we go to press we learn through the British Journal of Nursing of 
February 11 of another organization that has sprung up to defeat regis- 
tration in Great Britain. We are able to quote only a few lines, but these 
give the gist of the situation : " Seven wealthy financiers in the City of 
London [led by Sir Henry Burdett] have petitioned the Board of Trade 
to incorporate them as ' The Society for Promoting the Higher Education 
and Training of Nurses,' with powers constituting them the organizers, 
disciplinarians, and masters of every trained nurse and training-school 
in the United Kingdom, for the powers for which they ask mean control 
of the most despotic and unconstitutional character, which, if granted, 
would result in the reduction of a great body of educated, intelligent, 
professional women workers to the position of absolute serfs in the body 
politic." 

Surely with so many wealthy and distinguished gentlemen con- 
cerning themselves about nursing education on both sides of the Atlantic 
the nursing profession must either go way, way up or way, way down. 
We are holding our breath to know which way the ball will bounce. 



A CANADIAN NURSES' JOURNAL 

The nurses of Toronto are about to publish a "quarterly," to be 
called the Canadian Nurse. It is time Canadian nurses had a magazine 
of their own, and we would be the first to welcome such into the field of 
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journalism but for one thing — the Editor-in-Chief is not to be a nurse, 
but a woman physician, who has never taken a nurse's training. Dr. 
Helen McMurchy will edit the Canadian Nurse well, but we know there 
are nurses in Canada who are capable of editing and managing a nursing 
magazine with a high degree of excellence, and we regret to see them 
place themselves before the world as being lacking in either brains or con- 
fidence to manage their own affairs. Miss Snively, who has been the 
recognized pioneer leader in nursing affairs in Canada for so many years, 
is not in sympathy with the idea of calling upon a medical woman to 
edit a nursing journal, although she is alive to the need of such a 
magazine in Canada. If the Canadian nurses in Canada have not the 
ability to edit their own journal, there are any number of Canadian 
women across the line who can do it for them brilliantly. At least let 
nurses keep to their own profession when such work is to be done. 



THE NEW RED CROSS 

The Outlook publishes an outline of the plan of reorganization of 
the National Red Cross Society which is of especial interest to nurses 
in view of the fact that a committee was appointed at the last meeting 
of the Associated Alumna? to arrange, if possible, for some form of 
affiliation with the Red Cross, so that the great nursing body of the 
country might have a recognized place in the Red Cross work. At the 
first annual meeting, held under the new charter, William H. Taft, 
Secretary of War, was elected president. The other officers elected are : 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury C. H. Keep, treasurer; Assistant 
Attorney-General Louis Pratt, counsellor, and Charles L. McGee, sec- 
retary. The Executive Committee includes the Hon. Francis B. Loomis, 
Assistant Secretary of State; General George W. Davis, Dr. John C. 
Boyd, U.S.N. ; Mr. James R. Garfield, Chief of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations; ex-Secretary Herbert, Surgeon-General Wyman, and Miss 
Mabel Boardman. 

It is planned to have a committee of twelve in each State to work 
for the upbuilding of the Red Cross and make it more national in char- 
acter, and it would seem a very natural conclusion to reach that nurses, 
who are the people who will be depended upon to do the hard, practical 
work in caring for the sick and wounded in time of national calamity, 
should, from the standpoint of courtesy and practical knowledge, have 
representation on these committees. The report of the alumna? com- 
mittee will be looked for with great interest at the Washington Con- 
vention. 



